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SaUyMann 


S ally Mann grew up in the un¬ 
spoiled historic town of Lexing¬ 
ton, Virginia, where she lives 
today with her husband, Larry Mann. 
She began to photograph there at 
the age of sixteen. Her photographs 
and writings, like her life in gen¬ 
eral, are inextricably tied to this rural 
place. Virtually all her work until 
four or five years ago constitutes an 
effort to understand, record, contem¬ 
plate and perhaps document her 
landscape. She says that there is a 
"sentimental” streak in her, and her 
earlier photographs certainly betray 
a poignant romanticism. But she is 
by temperament tough-minded and 
there is a straightforwardness in her 
nature which eventually made her 
unsatisfied simply to continue to 
make photographs that have an air 
of nostalgia. 

The "Lewis Law Portfolio,” to 
which all of the photographs in this 
exhibition belong, proved to be an 
especially challenging project. Work¬ 
ing in a location—a large building 
under construction—whose essence 
was pedestrian, provisional, a little 
confusing and disorderly, she wanted 
to create images that would trans¬ 
form the place. What results is a 


series of extremely ambiguous photo¬ 
graphs, whose character is half- 
illusionistic and half-factual; half¬ 
transparent and half-opaque; half¬ 
tender and half-coldblooded. 

ann’s art relies at least as 
much on manipulation in 
the darkroom as it does on 
what happens at the shooting site. 
She is one of the very few contem¬ 
porary photographers to have mas¬ 
tered the expensive and difficult 
technique of platinum printing. The 
present photographs, though not 
platinum, are produced by a lengthy 
contact printing process involving 
delicate hand dodging. With this 
method she can produce in a day at 
best only three prints from one nega¬ 
tive; no two are alike. In her words, 
"Each one results from a basic ex¬ 
posure of about five seconds; I stop 
the lens down to give a longer print¬ 
ing time (less light). Then I do a 
series of maneuvers. People who 
watch say it’s like a kind of dance.” 

The equipment Mann used for 
these photographs and for much of 
her other work is an old 8 x 10 view 
camera, initially with a rescued 4x5 
lens someone was throwing away. 
Part way into the project another 
lens was substituted. The negative is 
cut after taking the photograph, thus 
the uneven edge. 

In the summer of 1975 the new 
Lewis Law Building of Washington 
and Lee University was under con¬ 
duction. At night Mann would visit 
the unguarded premises with her 
view camera. "It was a little like 
walking in on a strangers private 
life,” she says, "as though someone 
had put down a letter while reading 
it and left the room for a moment. 
I was visiting a scene in the midst of 
ongoing life and activity, but tem¬ 


porarily abandoned. There were all 
sorts of wonderful things lying 
around, stacks of materials, oddly 
shaped pieces of metal and plastic.” 
Here Mann found a wealth of un¬ 
usual, half-recognizable and half¬ 
exotic objects and settings for her 
photographs. Nearly all of them, 
even those done in the dead of night, 
utilize only natural light. Some of 
the exposures, therefore, are as long 
as twenty minutes. Because of this 
combination of peculiarities—first 
the very long exposure times and im¬ 
perfect lenses, and second the special 
light-dodging in the printing stage 
—the photographs treat light as 
though it inhabited, and emanated 
from, objects, rather than being re¬ 
flected. This illusion is enhanced by 
the fact that the images are often 
slightly out of focus. On the subject 
of the works’ discernably soft and 
equivocal nature, Mann says she was 
deeply influenced by three of Nancy 
Rexroth’s simple, blurred photo¬ 
graphs shown in 1974 at Washing¬ 
ton’s Jefferson Place Gallery. Having 
been, until seeing these photographs 
by Rexroth, working in what she 
terms "an Ansel Adams landscape 
mode,” she suddenly realized that she 
didn’t have to keep things in focus. 
(Other of her influences have been 
"George Tice, because he taught me 
to print,” Paul Caponigro, Linda 
Connor and the abstract photographs 
of Paul Outerbridge.) 

ost of these photographs, es¬ 
pecially the earlier ones, are 
centrifugally organized, with 
a distinct darkening around the pe¬ 
ripheries, so that a peculiarly flowing 
light seems to collect in the center. 
This compositional characteristic is 
partly owing to the lenses (the res¬ 
cued one of which especially tends 




to distort the edges) and a sun shade 
around the lens aperture, which 
blocks peripheral light. Even in the 
more recent works in this series, 
which are slightly larger and use a 
less distorting lens, Mann continues 
to organize the pictures along a 
middle axis. She likes not only sym¬ 
metrical compositions, but a sense of 
circular motion, of light and objects 
radiating from a center. When she 
deviates from this basic scheme, the 
works often convey enigmatic spatial 
illusions—they invite all kinds of 
misreadings, even elaborate fantasies. 
In Catalogue No. 2, for instance, 
which actually depicts a stack of con¬ 
crete bricks, or blocks, draped with 
plastic sheeting, the association is to 
a sublime skyscraper, with brilliant, 
ethereal light cascading over and 
down. One seems to be looking up 
into an ecstatic radiance. A photo¬ 
graph which is generally quite differ¬ 
ent from this one, Catalogue No. 1, 
depicts in a relatively decisive way 
a free-standing concrete-block wall, 
with shadowy landscape behind. 
These two images have in common 
the same haunting gaseous light, 
seeming vaporously to pour. 

Mann’s remarkably active and 
dramatic presentation of light might 
be postulated to illustrate a concept 
of time which she has written about 
in The Image Continuum, 3: "There 
are two different kinds of time. 
There is historic time, actual time, 
which consists of the past,... a time 
of mechanistic ritual, of daily rou¬ 
tine. It lives for us in sequential 
units . . . with exceptions sprinkled 
throughout of a different temporal¬ 
ity; not quite accountable, not quite 
sequential, what (Hollis) Frampton 
calls ecstatic’ time—when the meas¬ 
ured passage of linear time is altered 


or stops entirely; in terror or rage, 
in eroticism, despair, excitement, or 
sleep, and, in cases, at will. ... It 
would be no surprise to find a high 
percentage of such times related to 
the act of photography.” 

Among the several present pho¬ 
tographs whose basic nature is rela¬ 
tively static, seeming to be more 
about an arrested moment of sequen¬ 
tial, or historic time than about 
"ecstatic” time, we might place Cata¬ 
logue No. 6. It shows sections of 
translucent sheet plastic, behind 
which are seen light and shadows 
forming an abstract pattern. What 
brings this image abruptly into our 
own reality, and keeps it from be¬ 
coming so ambiguous that it occu¬ 
pies a realm inviting unchecked 
fantasy, or "ecstasy,” is a small im¬ 
perfection in the plastic, a jagged 
tear, which seems to sit upon the 
surface of the photograph like a 
trompe Poeil disfigurement, anchor¬ 
ing the slightly illusory image to a 
mundane space. The irritating im¬ 
perfection stops us. The image, 
though enduringly interesting, is not 
one of those that is recallable in 
memory. 

T he power of certain photo¬ 
graphs to lodge, as it were, 
in our mind’s eye is a mys¬ 
terious phenomenon. It is unpredict¬ 
able, and doesn’t necessarily corre¬ 
spond to what one might initially 
think are "good” photographs. Cer¬ 
tainly it has little to do with one’s 
initial choice of favorites. For in¬ 
stance, among this selection of pho¬ 
tographs, Catalogue No. 1 did not 
at first appeal to me as much as 
others, such as the extraordinary 
Catalogue No. 3—but it is one of 
the most easily conjurable to my 
memory, and takes its place, more 


and more as I think about these 
photographs, among the three or four 
most powerful. Perhaps these kinds 
of images—ones with staying-power 
and the ability to be unconsciously 
memorized—correlate to the "ec¬ 
static” rather than the sequential, or 
quotidian, temporal domain. 

Another dualism one can find in 
Mann’s work is between those which 
seem referent to an almost mythic 
sense of reality, like Catalogue No. 
5 or Catalogue No. 2, whose light is 
particularly melting and whose sub¬ 
ject matter particularly ineffable— 
and those which are crisply com¬ 
posed, more matter-of-fact, and per¬ 
haps intellectually rather than intui¬ 
tively conceived. Catalogue No. 9 is 
a primary example of the latter kind 
of work: in it a playful and witty 
juxtaposition is set up between two 
slender tree trunks, one starkly bare, 
the other covered with orderly-look¬ 
ing leaves. Another whimsical, if 
more metaphorical, image is that 
depicting a long ribbon of unrolled 
paper towels (Catalogue No. 8), 
viewed in exaggerated perspective, 
moving off portentously into the 
cloud-filled horizon. The complexity 
of these photographs, with all the 
narrow structure of their locale, tech¬ 
nique and theme, becomes more evi¬ 
dent the more one thinks about them. 
They display richness both of sensi¬ 
bility and of intelligence on the part 
of their author. One looks forward 
to Sally Mann’s future production 
with special anticipation, for the 
several essential mysteries of the 
photographic medium, while cer¬ 
tainly not entirely resolved in her 
work to date, are unflinchingly held 
up for reflection. 

Jane Livingston 
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Catalogue of the Exhibition 

The Lewis Law Portfolio, Nos. 1 
through 25. All photographs are 
l3]/2" x 10V2 r/ , inner image dimen¬ 
sions varying slightly, mounted on 
20" x 16" matboard, height preced¬ 
ing width. 

Cover: No. 1; Nos. 2 through 9 are 
reproduced consecutively in the cata¬ 
logue. 
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Two-person exhibition, Bank Gallery, 
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ginia, 1973, 1974. 

Attended Ansel Adams Photography 
Workshop, Yosemite, California, 

1973. 
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ported by Robert E. Lee Research 
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B.A. Hollins College, Hollins, Vir¬ 
ginia, 1974. 

Taught at Ansel Adams Photography 
Workshop, Yosemite, California, 

1974. 

"Platinum Prints,” individual exhibi¬ 
tion, Shenandoah Galleries, Lexing¬ 
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"The Image Continuum,” group ex¬ 
hibition, New Roses Gallery, Palo 
Alto, California, 1974. (Reviewed by 
Joan Murray, Artweek, September 
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Sam Houston State University Gal¬ 
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M.A. in Creative Writing, Hollins 
College, Hollins, Virginia, 1975. 

Received Ferguson Grant from 
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Group exhibition, Lynchburg Fine 
Arts Center, Lynchburg, Virginia, 

1975. 

Group exhibition, Huntington Gal¬ 
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1975. 

Group exhibition, Roanoke Fine Arts 
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Visiting lecturer at Bennington Col¬ 
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Individual exhibition, Enjay Gallery, 
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viewed by Cliff Garboden, The Bos¬ 
ton Phoenix, December 2, 1975.) 

Edited The Image Continuum Jour¬ 
nal 3, 1975-1976. 

Individual exhibition, The Darkroom 
Gallery, Denver, Colorado, 1976. 

"Image Continuum,” group exhibi¬ 
tion, After-Image Gallery, Dallas, 
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"10 Women Artists,” group exhibi¬ 
tion, Southeastern Center for Contem¬ 
porary Art, Winston-Salem, North 
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"Invitational Inaugural Exhibition,” 
group exhibition, Southeastern Cen¬ 
ter for Contemporary Art, Winston- 
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toric Lexington (350 plates), pub¬ 
lished by University of Virginia 
Press with support from the Na¬ 
tional Endowment for the Humani¬ 
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"New Talent Plus,” group exhibition, 
Marcuse Pfeifer Gallery, New York 
City, 1977. 

Lives Lexington, Virginia. 











